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This article reports an empirical study of classroom observation of two general 
English lessons that examined the effects of teachers' referential questions on 
learners' responses in two ESL classrooms. The study found that in both classes, 
the teachers asked many more referential questions than display questions, con- 
trary to earlier findings. Moreover, the teachers' referential questions elicited 
longer and syntactically more complex utterances from the learners. The reasons 
for this are discussed in the light of the objectives and pedagogic tasks of the 
lessons. Findings confirm the value of teachers' referential questions on learners' 
responses and are discussed in the context of the characteristics and functions of 
both referential questions and display questions. 

Cet article fait rapport d'une Hude empirique impliquant I'observation en classe 
de legons d'anglais. L'Hude portait sur les effets qu'avaient les questions referen- 
tielles des enseignants sur les reponses des apprenants dans deux corns d'ALS. 
L'Hude a trouve que dans les deux cours, les enseignants posaient beaucoup plus 
de questions referentielles que de questions illocutoires, contrairement a ce que 
Ton avait trouve lors d'autres Hudes. De plus, les questions referentielles des 
enseignants suscitaient, de la part des apprenants, des reponses plus longues et 
complexes sur le plan syntaxique. Nous expliquons ce phenomene a la lumiere des 
objectifs et des tdches pedagogiques des legons. Les rHultats de I'Hude confirment 
la valeur des questions referentielles des enseignants par rapport aux reponses des 
apprenants; nous en discutons dans le contexte des caracteristiques et des fonc- 
tions des questions refHentielles et des questions illocutoires. 


Introduction 

This article examines the effects of feachers' referenfial quesfions on learner 
response in fwo feacher-fronfed ESL classrooms in two language schools in 
Auckland, New Zealand. In recent years, a number of sfudies have been 
conducfed info fhe forms and funcfions of feachers' quesfions in classroom 
language feaching confexfs. In fhaf research, feachers fended fo ask more 
display quesfions fhan referenfial quesfions (Long & Safo, 1983; Brock, 1986). 
This sfudy is specifically concerned wifh fhe effecfs of feachers' referenfial 
quesfions in confrasf wifh effecfs of feachers' display quesfions. For fhis 
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purpose I present a small-scale study on teachers' question forms and their 
effects on learner response. The article begins with a brief liferafure review, 
fhe mefhods used fo collecf and analyze dafa, and fhen a discussion of fhe 
resulfs of fhe sfudy. 

Literature Review 

Researching the forms and functions of teachers' questions in secondary 
school classrooms in the United Kingdom, Barnes (1969, 1976, cited in Ellis, 
1994) distinguished four types of questions. These were factual questions like 
what? and when? reasoning questions such as how? and why? open questions 
not requiring any reasoning, and finally social questions influencing student 
behavior by control or appealing. 

in a cross-disciplinary study of questions and question-asking in oral 
discourse, Kearsley (1976) further refined Barnes' (1969) categories of teach- 
ers' questions into more detailed categories. Kearsley categorized teachers' 
questions into four types — echoic, epistemic, expressive, and social control — 
using question functions as the dividing principle. 

Later, Long and Sato (1983) conducted an exploratory investigation of the 
forms and functions of teachers' questions in six ESL elementary level les- 
sons and compared the findings with previously established patterns of 
questioning behavior in 36 informal NS-NNS conversation outside class- 
rooms. They compared the types of questions the teacher asked in class with 
the types of questions native speakers used in communication with NNS in 
non-classroom contexts. In the study, teachers' display and referential ques- 
tions were identified and the frequency of both t 5 q)es of questions and the 
total of questions were counted respectively. They found that the teachers 
asked 938 questions in total. They also discovered that significantly more 
display questions (476) than referential questions (128) were asked by the 
teachers in the six ESL classroom contexts (51% as opposed to 14% of the total 
of 938). In the 36 NS-NNS conversations, referential questions were predom- 
inant. Of the total of 1,322 questions asked, 999 were referential questions in 
contrast with two display questions (76% contrasting with 0.15% of the total). 

In another study. Brock (1986) studied the effects of referential questions 
on ESL classroom discourse. The research was conducted with four experi- 
enced ESL teachers and 24 non-native speakers. Two of the teachers were 
trained to integrate referential questions into their classroom instruction, 
whereas the other two were not. Each of the teachers gave the same lesson to 
six of the non-native speakers, and the lessons were recorded, transcribed, 
and analyzed. Brock found that the two teachers who had not been trained to 
use referential questions asked a total of 141 epistemic questions. Of the total, 
24 were referential questions and 117 were display questions. In contrast, the 
teachers after having been trained to use referential questions asked 194 
epistemic questions altogether. Of the total, 173 were referential questions 
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and 21 were display. The study showed that those learners who were asked 
more referential questions produced significantly longer and more S 5 mtacti- 
cally complex responses. The study also revealed that a greater number of 
referential questions were accompanied by a greafer number of confirmafion 
checks and clarificafion requesfs by fhe feacher. She concluded fhaf referen- 
tial questions may increase how much learners speak in fhe classroom. 

Thornbury (1996) performed an inservice framing projecf fo raise 
frainees' awareness and discovered fhaf fhe efforf involved in asking referen- 
tial questions nof only fosfered greafer efforf and depfh of processing in fhe 
learners, buf also in fhe feachers. He urged, fherefore, fhaf feachers fry fo 
presenf lessons in which every question is referential. 

Of fhe sfudies menfioned above. Long and Safo (1983), While and 
Lighfbown (1984), and Brock (1986) examined fhe use and functions of 
referential questions in ESL classrooms. They identified fhe fofal number of 
quesfions and bofh referenfial and display questions. In addition, fhey calcu- 
lafed fhe proportion of referenfial and display quesfions fo fhe fofal. How- 
ever, only Brock researched fhe relationship between teachers' referential 
questions and learner response. In this study, she found fhaf referenfial 
quesfions elicifed longer and synfacfically more complex responses from 
learners. Thus learner response, which is viewed as oufpuf in second-lan- 
guage acquisition liferafures, is a worfhwhile avenue of invesfigafion. Swain 
(1985) nofed fhaf oufpuf plays a crucial role in prompting S 5 mfacfic rafher 
fhan merely semantic analysis of language. Swain argues fhaf oufpuf, more- 
over, may force learners fo move from fhe semantic, open-ended, nondefer- 
minisfic, sfrafegic processing prevalenf in comprehension fo fhe complefe 
grammatical processing needed for producing accurafe ufferances. Oufpuf, 
fherefore, would seem fo have a pofenfially significanf role in fhe develop- 
menf of synfax and morphology. In shorf, according fo Swain, oufpuf func- 
tions in fhree ways; if nof only functions fo focus affenfion and fo fesf 
hypofheses, buf also provides opporfunifies for oufpuf fo be consciously 
reflecfed in fhe process of learning. 

In sum, fhe sfudies described above show fhaf if is imporfanf fo under- 
sfand fhe relationship befween referenfial quesfions and learner response. In 
ofher words, if is meaningful fo invesfigafe whefher referenfial quesfions can 
indeed elicif longer and S5mfacfically more complex ufferances (i.e., oufpuf), 
parficularly as fhey have been a significanf focus of second-language class- 
room research. 

Research Questions 

1. Whaf are fhe proporfions of fhe feacher's referenfial quesfions and 

display quesfions in fwo 40-minufe (2 x 40 mins.) ESL lessons? 
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2. What are the effects of fhe feacher's referenfial quesfions on learner 
response compared wifh display quesfions in fwo ESL classroom 
settings? 

Method 

The dafa were collecfed by observing fwo 40-minufe ESL general English 
lessons in fwo language schools in Auckland. General English lessons refer 
fo fhose given fo non-nafive speakers in order fo help fhem develop fheir 
language skills in lisfening, speaking, reading, and writing fo pass fhe lELTS 
fesf. The fwo language schools were selecfed because fhe learners are all 
non-nafive speakers and fhe feachers are native speakers, which provides fhe 
righf condifions for fhe sfudy. I observed and audio-recorded fhe fwo lessons 
in process during fhe semesfer and fhen franscribed fhem. One class was 
composed of 14 sfudenfs of mixed nafionalify: one from Russia, one from 
Venezuela, fwo from Korea, and 10 from China. The second class was made 
up of 15 infernafional sfudenfs: 13 (dominanf) from China and fhe ofher fwo 
from Viefnam and Cambodia. The English proficiency level in bofh classes 
was infermediafe, a level chosen because fhere is likely fo be more quesfion- 
and -answer inferacfion between the teacher and the students. Both teachers 
were experienced native English speakers who had taught English to both 
native speakers and non-native speakers for over 20 years. One uses maferi- 
als developed by fhe school, and fhe ofher uses fhe course book Cutting Edge 
for infermediafe learners. 

Analysis of Data 

This sfudy cafegorized feachers' quesfions according fo Long and Safo's 
(1983) adapfafion of Kearsley's (1976) faxonomy. In ofher words, fhe 
feacher's quesfions were cafegorized info four fypes in accordance wifh fheir 
functions: echoic, episfemic, expressive, and social confrol quesfions. In fhis 
sfudy, fhe focus was only on feachers' episfemic quesfions. 

Episfemic quesfions are fhose fhaf seek information (Kearsley 1976). 

1. In referenfial quesfions, fhe informafion soughf is unknown fo fhe 
quesfioner (Allwrighf & Bailey, 1991). Examples of referenfial quesfion 
are: (024) "How did you go in your goals? (025) "Did you achieve all of 
fhem?" "How if has fransformed your life?" (all examples are from fhe 
sfudy dafa). 

2. In display quesfions, fhe informafion soughf is obvious fo fhe 
quesfioner (Chaudron, 1988). Examples of display quesfions are: "Then 
fhe frain whaf?" "Which word should go in fhe blank?" C-unifs are 
defined as grammafically independenf predications (Loban, 1963, cifed 
in Brock, 1986). 

Inifially, fhe focus of fhe sfudy was fhe feacher's referenfial quesfions and 
display quesfions. Therefore, bofh f)q)es of quesfion were coded and fheir 
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frequency was counted. In addition, the proportion of these two t 5 q)es of 
questions to the total of the epistemic questions was calculated. 

Next the study investigated the relationship between teachers' referential 
questions and learner response. Learner response in the transcripts of data 
was, therefore, graded into four types: (a) Yes/no or monosyllabic response; 
(b) No response; (c) Full utterance or Extended utterance; and (d) Partial 
utterance (see Appendix). Examples of learners' responses are shown below. 

(T: How did you go in your goals? Did you achieve all of them?) 

a ... No. — ^ Yes/no or monosyllabic 

T: (Can anybody remember? You should remember, Paul?) 

b. S:... — ^ No response 

(T: So what about the goals you set this week? Your goals realistic?) 

c. S: Yeah, I achieved, last week I achieved my speaking goals, reading 

goals, and writing goals and . . . 

listen goals only half. — ^ Full utterances 

(T: Then the train what?) 

d. S: Pull in. — ^ Partial utterances 

The frequency of the four types of learner response to both the teacher's 
referential questions and display questions was also counted. In addition, the 
proportion of each t 5 q)e of learner response to the teacher's referential ques- 
tions and display questions were calculated in order to measure the effects of 
the teacher's referential questions on learner response. The mean lengths (in 
words) of participants' responses to referential questions and to display 
questions were calculated to measure whether learners produced longer 
utterances in responding to the teacher's referential questions. Syntactic 
complexity was determined by measuring the mean number of sentence- 
nodes (s-nodes) per communication unit (c-units) to both referential and 
display questions. Infinitives, gerunds, and tensed verbs can be graded as 
s-nodes (Brock, 1986). A c-unit "may have several sentence nodes as a conse- 
quence of having several sentences, several clauses or being a run-on or 
compound sentence" (Freed, 1978, p. 43, cited in Brock). Based on this, the 
mean number of s-nodes per c-units to both of the referential and display 
questions was calculated. 

Results 

Research question 1 . In both classes, there were more referential questions than 
display questions. Referential questions accounted for over 80% of epistemic 
questions. In classroom A, the teacher asked a total of 67 epistemic questions, 
of which 56 were referential questions and 11 were display questions. There 
were a total of 46 epistemic questions in Classroom B. Of all the epistemic 
questions, 39 were referential and 7 were display questions. The frequency 
and the percentage of the teacher's questions are shown in Table 1. 
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Table 1 

Category of Teachers’ Epistemic Questions 


Questions 

Total A (%) 

Total B (%) 

Referential questions 

56 (83.58) 

39 (84.78) 

Display questions 

11 (16.42 

7(15.22) 

Total epistemic questions 

67 

46 


Research question 2. Teachers' referential questions elicited longer and 
syntactically more complex responses from learners than display questions. 
Both classes were similar in that response to referential questions was char- 
acterized by full utterance (57.37% and 55% in contrast with 11.11% and 
28.57% for display questions in Classrooms A and B respectively). In Class- 
room A, the mean length of learner turns in responding to referential ques- 
tions was approximately 7 words, whereas the mean length of the 
participants' responses to display questions was 2 words. In Classroom B, 
the mean length of learner responses to referential questions was 5.14 words, 
whereas the mean length was 1.6 words for display questions. The frequency 
and proportion of the learner response to the teacher's referential question 
are shown in Table 2. 

The frequency and proportion of learner response to the teacher's display 
questions are shown in Table 3. 

In addition, in classroom A, no response made up most of the participants' 
responses to the teacher's display questions, approximately 55% in contrast 
with 9.8% of no response to the referential questions. 

In terms of complexity of response, both classes were similar in that 
response to display questions was characterized by lower complexity. The 
mean number of s-nodes per c-unit in responding to referential questions 
was 1.21 and 0.58 for Classrooms A and B respectively. The mean number of 
s-nodes per c-unit for display questions was 0.40 and 0.25 for Classrooms A 
and B respectively. 

In summary, over 80% of the questions were referential. Over 50% of the 
referential questions elicited longer and S5mtactically more complex re- 


Table 2 

Learner Response to Teacher’s Referential Questions 


Learner responses 

Total A (%) 

Total B (%) 

Yes/no or monosyllabic 

9(17.7) 

14(23.33) 

No response 

5 (9.8) 

10 (16.67) 

Full utterance 

35 (57.37) 

33 (55) 

Partial utterance 

2 (3.9) 

3(5) 
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Table 3 

Learner Response to Teacher’s Display Questions 


Learner responses 

Total A (%) 

Total B (%) 

Yes/no or monosyllabic 

2(18) 

1 (14.29) 

No response 

6(55) 

3 (42.86) 

Full utterance 

1 (11.11) 

2 (28.57) 

Partial utterance 

2(18) 

1 (14.29) 


sponses, whereas over 60% of the display questions led to monosyllabic or no 
response. 

Discussion 

Teachers' questions function in numerous ways in the classroom. They can 
be used to elicit information, to check comprehension, and also to control 
learner behavior (Nunan & Lamb, 1996). They serve the purposes of socializ- 
ing, scene-setting, checking comprehension, evaluating learning, and seek- 
ing information (Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975). It can be seen from the data that 
the teacher's referential questions can motivate more student involvement as 
in the following example. 

(T: Good player?) 

SI: No, but I know how to play. 

S2: No. I never play. 

S3: It's interesting. 

S4: Expensive in my country (Venezuela). 

The results of data analysis in this study differed from those of Long and 
Sato's (1983) study in two respects. First, in this study, the teacher asked 
many more referential questions than display questions. In contrast, only 11 
display questions were asked by the teacher. Conversely, referential ques- 
tions, which usually predominate in NS-NNS conversations outside class- 
room settings, constituted four times as many instances as display questions 
(59% compared with 11%, Long & Sato, 1983). This major difference from the 
Long and Sato study stemmed from factors such as class size, the objectives 
of the lesson, the pedagogic goals, and the particular pedagogic tasks in the 
lesson (Nunan & Lamb, 1996). These factors are important because the teach- 
ers' questions are restrained by and dependent on these factors. Both classes 
were small with only 14 and 15 learners respectively. It was, therefore, 
possible for the teacher to use referential questions to promote learners' 
involvement in language communication with the teacher and among them- 
selves and to get information from them. Moreover, the objectives in both 
lessons in this study were to develop the students' speaking abilities, a 
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difference from Long and Safo's sfudy. Also, The pedagogic goal was fo 
check whefher fhe sfudenfs had reached fhe goals fhaf fhey had sef for 
fhemselves for fhe pasf week in classroom A and how fhe sfudenfs per- 
formed discussion-based quesfions in Classroom B, in confrasf fo Long and 
Safo's sfudy. 

The pedagogic fasks in bofh lessons observed in fhis sfudy were primarily 
discussion-based: what one had done for the past week, if he or she had reached his 
or her own goal in Classroom A and quesfions for discussion abouf fransporf 
and sfudenfs' lives such as Has anything changed since you came to New 
Zealand? The fasks sfarfed wifh explanation and insfrucfion as fo whaf sfu- 
denfs were required fo do (a fill-in exercise and discussion quesfions respec- 
fively), reviewing whaf fhey had learned during fhe lasf period. The feacher 
asked some display quesfions during fhe process fo ensure background 
knowledge and undersfanding. The sfudenfs were fhen required fo discuss 
whefher fhey had achieved fhe goals fhey had sef for fhemselves for fhe pasf 
week. For fhis, referenfial quesfions were used fo elicif information from fhe 
learners; fheir responses were open and unknown fo fhe feacher. These 
referenfial quesfions were used in order fo mofivafe fhe learners fo draw on 
fheir background knowledge fo produce fheir own answers. For example, in 
Classroom A, alfhough fhe question was fhe same, fhe sfudenfs' responses 
varied because each had differenf ideas abouf his or her goals, as is shown 
below. 

(T: Whaf else are you going fo?) 

SI: Infroduce somefhing inferesfing. 

(T: Paul and Bill? Whaf are you going fo do?) 

S2: To fhe sfudenfs' lounge. 

(T: And you girls? Whaf are you going fo do?) 

S3: We are going fo, going fo fhe movie, and affer fhe movie we'll coffee 

. . . and falk abouf fhe movie. 

(T: Do you have a clue?) 

S4: She needs fo enjoy fo learn. 

In sum, choice of quesfion fype may be dependenf on fhe size of fhe class, 
fhe objectives of fhe lesson, fhe pedagogic goals, and fhe fasks in fhe lesson. 
If is up fo fhe feacher fo decide whefher and when fo ask referenfial quesfions 
(Nunan & Lamb, 1996). 

Second, fhe difference in fhe language produced by learners in response 
fo fhe fwo f 5 q?es of quesfions was pronounced. In fhis sfudy, fhe sfudenfs in 
bofh classes produced utterances fhaf were on average more fhan fhree times 
longer in responding fo referenfial quesfions fhan fo display quesfions. 
Moreover, fhe sfudenfs provided responses fo referenfial quesfions fhaf were 
on average twice as synfacfically complex as responses fo display quesfions 
in Classroom A. Similarly, S 5 mfacfically more complex responses fo referen- 
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tial questions doubled those to display questions in Classroom B. In these 
data, the learner responses to display questions were primarily monosyllabic 
or partial utterances, as can be seen in here. 

(T: Then the train what?) 

S: Pull in. 

(T: Which word should go in the blank?) 

S: Awkward. 

(T: What is the other word that could go in the blank?) 

S: Hazardous. 

In contrast, responses to referential questions were principally full utteran- 
ces: 

(T: So whaf abouf fhe goals you sef fhis week? Whaf do you fhink you 
can do?) 

S: Yeah, I achieved. Lasf week I achieved my speaking goals, reading 
goals, and wrifing goals and . . . lisfen goals only half. 

(T: Do you fhink you mighf have your goals maybe foo big? Maybe, 
maybe ...) 

S: I know. Therefore, I only achieved only speaking goals, buf lisfening 
and wrifing only half . . . 

S: If I wanf fo sfudy English very good, I fhink I have fo maybe enjoy if. 

There are a number of reasons for fhis difference in response fo referenfial 
quesfions and display questions. Referenfial questions are open questions in 
which fhe questioner seeks informafion (Chaudron, 1988). They exfend 
beyond fhe reach of ofher f)q)es of quesfions. Because referenfial quesfions 
are open quesfions for which fhe feacher does nof know fhe answer, fhe 
efforf involved in answering fhem sfimulafes greafer efforf and depfh of 
processing on fhe parf of fhe leaner (Thornbury, 1996). Referenfial quesfions 
would be likely, fherefore, fo promofe greafer learner producfivify 
(Chaudron). 

In addition, referenfial quesfions call for assessmenf or judgmenf (Brock, 
1986). Thus referenfial quesfions can sfimulafe more producfive and varied 
use of English (Cullen, 1998). Because referenfial quesfions are open ques- 
fions, fhey are more likely fo encourage learners fo parficipafe acfively and fo 
bring fheir own fhoughfs and recollections info fhe conversafion (Barnes, 
1969, 1976, died in Ellis 1994). This is frue of my dafa. 

(T: Whaf abouf you. Bill? How did you go?) 

S: Undersfanding feacher. Keep fhe same. 

(T: Nof useful? How would you fry fhis week?) 

S: Maybe fhis week I will change my goal. 

(T: You'll change your goal? Whaf's your goals fhis week?) 

S: More conversafion . . . and pracfice my pronunciation. 
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Brock (1986) suggests that the use of referential questions, moreover, can 
create a flow of information from learners fo feachers, fhus generating dis- 
course resembling fhe oufside classroom conversations fhaf learners experi- 
ence. An example from fhis sfudy supporfs Brock's suggesfions. 

(T: How have you done? Whaf sfrafegies?) 

S: I don'f know "sfrafegies." I look more and more time. 

(T: Whaf are you going fo do fo change fhaf fhis week?) 

S: We fry fo finish lasf week's work and do some new goals. I fhink a lif- 

fle bif fired and we'll wrife more and exchange ideas wifh each ofher. 

Maybe I feel I'm very lazy. I don'f wanf . . . 

Similarly, learner response (i.e., oufpuf) serves as feedback fo help feach- 
ers mainfain inferacfion wifh sfudenfs and also functions fo help learners 
wifh self-correcfion (Gass, 1997). In particular, longer and S 5 mfacfically more 
complex learner oufpuf elicifed by referential questions can enhance fhe 
developmenf of synfax and morphology in language learners (Swain, 1995). 

By confrasf, display questions are fhose fhaf oblige learners fo display 
knowledge. They are used in order fo elicif learners' knowledge of fhe 
answers fo fhese fypes of quesfions (Long & Safo, 1983). They ask for recog- 
nifion or recall of facfual informafion. Chaudron (1988) nofes fhaf display 
quesfions fend fo be closed quesfions. If is possible, fherefore, fhaf learners 
provide fhe informafion for such fypes of quesfions for didacfic purposes 
only. If is implied fhaf fhe display of a correcf answer is fhe primary objective 
of a feacher's display question (Korsf, 1997, died in Chaudron, 1988). Thus 
display quesfions are likely fo elicif shorf answers fhaf mofivafe less commu- 
nicative involvemenf. 

Conclusion 

Through observafion and franscripfion of feacher-sfudenf discourse in fwo 
classrooms, fhis sfudy has confrasfed fhe effecfs of feachers' referenfial ques- 
fions and display quesfions on learner response. The sfudy indicafes fhaf 
fhere were many more referenfial quesfions fhan display quesfions in fhe 
fwo ESL classrooms. If also reveals fhaf feacher's referenfial quesfions 
elicifed longer and more complex S 5 mfacfic responses from fhe learners. 
These findings suggesf fhaf facfors such as class size, fhe pedagogic goals, 
and fasks in a lesson sfrongly affecf whefher and when referenfial quesfions 
or display quesfions should be used. Finally, given fhe imporfance and fhe 
need for feachers' referenfial quesfions in encouraging learner oufpuf, if 
would appear necessary for feachers fo provide fopic-based fasks in class. A 
furfher implication of fhese findings is fhaf if would be helpful for feachers fo 
use as many referenfial quesfions as possible in order fo enhance learners' 
engagemenf in communicative language use (Thombury, 1996). 
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